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tions clearly drawn up, so that the Leader always
firmly held the reins of the negotiations in his own
hands.'

But Schleicher's position seemed a strong one when
the government came into power, and the more so as
the National Socialist curve sank. Schleicher had
helped all his predecessors up into the saddle and had
also in most cases brought them down. He was the
master of the day. Now he wanted besides a govern-
ment of' workers and soldiers.' Anyhow, he professed
himself to be a people's man and worked for his popu-
larity. He was also a friend of the Hindenburg family.
The old President was glad to see that at length a
general was once more at the head of the government.
Therefore he gave him full and unrestricted power.
Schleicher, who was in the same regiment with the
son, Oskar Hindenburg, and spoke to him as Du (thou)^
had been since long before the war a guest of the house.
They now hoped to work well together.

Despair grew deeper and deeper in the National
Socialist camp. Not only was the election result dis-
quieting, but also the debts arising out of the election had
gone up to 12 million marks. How were they going to be
paid ? And how were they going to find the many
millions needed for 1933 ? The party threatened to fall
to pieces. Money, money, and again money was the
great problem. Von Papen was the only man who
could help here; he was rich, and besides this he
held the key to the necessary connections. Schacht,
Thyssen, and Krupp must once more to the rescue
with their resources so as to clear the party.

The year was now drawing to its end.   Before thet
beginning of January there could be no hope of finding